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although in an average winter the worst cold does not
amount to more than a light ground frost at night.
The temperature is naturally modified by the height
you are above sea level. The desert is so exposed that
you feel the extremes of temperature far more than in
sheltered places; as far as feeling the heat is concerned
the dryness of the atmosphere causes one's skin to
evaporate rapidly, and thus to keep cooler than if the
humidity of the air were high. It is extremely unplea-
sant to do any hard work when exposed to the sun in
the daytime, and it is better to fit your day's work into
the early morning and the evening hours* In the heat
of the day the only thing is to sit as still as you can and
rig up some form of covering to afford shade. If you
are the lucky possessor of an aeroplane, you can always
crawl under its protecting wings.

Of such is made up the life in the desert. The men
who set out into the unknown to mark the track had
no light task before them. Courage and optimism were
necessary, and they were not found wanting. Before
the summer of 1921 no European, so far as is known,
had been right across the plateau in an easterly or ^wes-
terly direction, except along the well-known caravan
route from Damascus to the Euphrates, which lay a
long way north of the proposed crossing. Explorers
like Miss Gertrude Bell had wandered over many parts
of the desert, but nobody had a complete idea of what
might be encountered in the central parts.

Somewhere about the time of the Cairo conference
in March, 1921, that I referred to earlier, Major Holt
with a convoy of Ford cars penetrated as far as the
eastern edge of the basalt country from the Ramadi
end, the return journey being about 800 miles. He